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Volume XII, No. 43 


Industrial Relations of the Columbia Conserve 
Company 


Because many persons in our constituency are inter- 
ested in recent developments in the Columbia Conserve 
Company, whose plan of worker-management coopera- 
tion has had frequent notice in this Service, we publish 
in full the following statement, prepared by Sherwood 
Eddy, Jerome Davis, Paul H. Douglas and James Myers. 
—The Editor. 


“This committee feels impelled to make a statement 
with reference to the Columbia Conserve Company, in 
view of recent developments at the company, and in view 
of the fact that each of us has for many years publicly 
expressed his interest and approval of the general prin- 
ciples of this company’s organization as an experiment 
in industrial democracy and workers’ control, although 
not necessarily agreeing with every detail of its organiza- 
tion and policy. 

“On February 26, 1933, we, at the request of the com- 
pany, became a party to an agreement, the purpose of 
which was to reconcile internal conflict which had devel- 
oped and to assure operating efficiency at the plant, until 
more permanent readjustments could be worked out 
which would be designed both to save the business and 
to retain its social significance. 

“Members of our committee had not made until this 
time any personal study of the operation of the company 
for several years but have kept informed in a general 
way through the minutes of the council (the governing 
body of workers). We understand that since the so- 
called depression began wages have been reduced 75 
per cent, it being the policy of the company not to lay 
off regular workers but to share among all employes 
whatever funds were available for payroll. The depriva- 
tion incident to such low subsistence wages, however, 
naturally caused questions to be raised more vigorously 
by those workers who held divergent view with reference 
to management policies. This the management seemed 
deeply to resent although frank criticism is of the very 
essence of democracy. In the sales department sharp 
differences of opinion developed between Mr. Hapgood 
and certain other members of the sales force. For sixteen 
years all discharges at the Columbia Conserve Company 
have been handled by council (the larger and more repre- 
sentative body) but the board of directors met on January 
30, 1933, and discharged Leo F. Tearney, John Brophy, 
and Dan Donovan who had been outspoken in expression 
of views in opposition to those of the management. One 
member of the board of directors voted against the dis- 
charge of the men as ‘in his opinion against every prin- 
ciple of democracy in this organization’ (cf. minutes of 


special council meeting January 30, 1933, following the 
meeting of the board of directors.) This and other pro- 
cedures resulted in so much dissension that the council 
and the board of directors early in February requested 
our committee of four to seek to adjust matters. The 
personnel of our committee was unanimously agreed 
upon by ‘both sides.’ Dr. Sherwood Eddy visited the 
plant on February 18 and 19, and Professors Paul 
Douglas and Jerome Davis the week following, Mr. 
Myers agreeing to serve on the committee but being un- 
able at that time to make a personal visit to the plant. 
As a result of lengthy conferences of both sides with 
the members of the committee, all parties including the 
executives, members of the board of directors and the 
employes by action of council unanimously and volun- 
tarily entered into the following agreement, the purpose 
of which was to assure a working cooperation in the 
plant pending such more basic adjustments as might be 
later agreed upon in order that the Columbia Conserve 
Company might continue both as a business success and 
as a valid demonstration of industrial democracy and 
workers’ control. The agreement follows: 


1. The board of directors will have control over sales, 
finance, and production except as otherwise provided for 
herein. The council may ask the chief creditor whether 
the board of directors is paying all the salaries that they 
can and salaries shall be increased if the chief creditor 
thinks this is possible. Meetings of the council shall 
be held once a month. At all such meetings no personal 
epithets or derogatory personal comments shall be in- 
dulged in. 


2. As far as possible, all discharges are to be avoided, but 
in the case of gross insubordination during working 
hours, any individual can be discharged by the board of 
directors which must state its reasons in writing. These 
discharges are subject to review and reinstatement by an 
impartial arbitrator, Mr. William M. Leiserson. If Mr. 
Leiserson does not serve, Mr. Roland Allen of Indiana- 
polis is to be the next choice. 


3. Leo Tearney, John Brophy, and Dan Donovan are to be 
reinstated with back pay on condition that they agree to 
a common loyalty to the policies of Columbia and to do 
everything they can to promote its prosperity. It is un- 
derstood that discussion of company policies shall not be 
carried on during working hours. 


4. The committee of four pledge themselves to make all 
efforts speedily to revise the contract along the following 
lines: 

(a) Stock held by individuals which they purchased prior 
to 1922 should have a purchase price of $100. Stock 
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purchased after 1921 at a price of $100, should have a 
purchase price of $66.66. 

(b) The total outstanding stock should be scaled down 
one-fourth for both common and preferred stock pro- 
vided that the stock held in common by the employes 
shall remain at 63 per cent as before. 

(c) Cumulative dividends on common stock should be 
abolished and all prior unpaid dividends on common 
stock should be written off the books. Other re- 
visions of the contract should be made. 

5. This agreement is to run until April 1, 1934, and any dis- 
putes regarding interpretation of this agreement, or of 
whatsoever nature which seriously threatens the business 
shall be referred to the committee of four, namely, 
Messrs. Davis, Douglas, Eddy, and Myers. 

6. Final recommendations regarding the powers and func- 
tions of the council shail be drawn up and submitted by 
the above mentioned committee prior to November 1, 
1933. 

7. The administrative heads of departments shall not be 
changed except with the approval of the above mentioned 
committee of four until April 1, 1934. 


“The next day Professor Jerome Davis, in accordance 
with the agreement, drafted a letter regarding changes 
in the financial structure which was to go to all stock- 
holders. Professor Davis reported that this letter was 
approved by Mr. William P. Hapgood who agreed that 
it should be mailed to the stockholders. 

“In response to a letter from Professor Jerome Davis 
asking for suggestions from council as to what further 
assistance the committee could render, Mr. William P. 
Hapgood on April 28 wrote that he did ‘not wish to make 
any suggestions until late summer.’ 

“At the request of members of council copies of the 
correspondence of our committee with the Columbia Con- 
serve Company and Mr. Hapgood were sent for informa- 
tion to Miss White, secretary of council, and also any 
individuals whose cases became involved. 

“On April 4th, Mr. William P. Hapgood wrote to the 
members of our committee asking on behalf of the board 
of directors that we release them from the agreement 
of February 26 and came to New York to present this 
request in person, in a meeting with Messrs. Douglas, 
Davis, and Myers, Dr. Eddy being absent in the West. 
We were not informed by Mr. Hapgood that on his 
attempt to secure the signatures of ‘opposition’ signers 
of the agreement of February 26, to the request for can- 
cellation of the agreement they had refused to do so. 
This we learned later from the minutes of council of 
April 14. Our committee, however, took no action what- 
ever with reference to the petition for cancellation of 
this agreement since it was obviously impossible to act on 
a petition for cancellation signed by only part of the 
signers of the original agreement. 

“On this occasion our committee did express a view 
that since the intent of the agreement was to secure op- 
erating efficiency during negotiations for more basic ad- 
justments at the Columbia Conserve Company, the board 
of directors should have authority to discharge workers 
for ‘inefficiency’ as well as for ‘gross insubordination’ but 
that all cases of discharge should be reviewed by Mr. 
Leiserson. Our committee wrote the company and coun- 
cil to this effect. We did not intend any ‘change in the 
agreement’ but merely to make a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of it and always provided that Professor Leiserson 
would protect all workers against any possible unfair use 
of discharge. 

“At the time of this personal conference in New York, 


Mr. Hapgood approved a revised draft of the letter to 
the stockholders which had not yet been mailed regarding 
the waiving of dividends and the writing down of the 
capital value of the shares. This letter was then sent 
out by Professor Jerome Davis on April 19. On April 
28, Mr. Hapgood acknowledge the sending out of the 
letter and sent to Professor Davis some signed accept- 
ances of the proposal. A letter to common stockholders 
was also sent out by order of the committee by James 
Myers and some responses received. 

“On the occasion of this same personal interview in 
New York, Mr. Hapgood told the committee about Frank 
Eustis, one of the employes, asking us to express an 
opinion as to whether he should be discharged in view 
of actions which Mr. Hapgood described. All three mem- 
bers of the committee present pointed out that it was 
not our function to pass on such cases, nor were we in 
any position to hear both sides. We distinctly drew 
Mr. Hapgood’s attention to the fact that authority for 
discharge rested with the board of directors, with a 
guaranteed review by Professor Leiserson, and that any 
informal conversation of Mr. Hapgood with any mem- 
bers of the committee must not be quoted or used. In 
spite of these facts, Mr. Hapgood, on returning to In- 
dianapolis, wrote a letter to Frank Eustis advising him 
to resign and stating that ‘in a meeting on the same day 
with three members of the committee they felt that it 
will be to the interest of the Columbia Conserve Company 
if you will resign.’ The committee immediately protested 
saying they had taken no such action and authorized no 
such statement. Mr. Eustis refused to resign. He was 
then discharged by the board of directors, together with 
Joe Watson and Miss Martindel who appealed their 
cases to the impartial arbitrator, Dr. Leiserson. Dr. Leis- 
erson heard the cases on May 6, and subsequently handed 
down a decision sustaining the discharge of Miss Mar- 
tindel, but refusing to sustain the discharges of Frank 
Eustis and Joe Watson as not justified by the evidence. 

“A special meeting of the council was called on May 8, 
at which Mr. Hapgood presented a letter in which he 
offered his resignation unless Messrs. Brophy and Dono- 
van were discharged. Although a secret ballot was called 
for on the issue of whether these men should be dis- 
charged, and it had ‘always been customary in council 
meetings to have a secret ballot if anyone asked for it, 
this privilege was denied, according to the minutes, by 
ruling of the Chair supported by the majority vote of 
council. The two men were also excluded from the meet- 
ing and given no opportunity to defend themselves. Mr. 
Hapgood also withdrew. <A standing vote was taken 
which resulted, according to the minutes, 48 in favor 
of John Brophy’s dismissal, 14 opposed, and 9 not voting ; 
and in the case of the dismissal of Donovan, 47 ap- 
proved, 13 opposed, and 7 not voting. The men were 
then recalled, informed of their discharge and told that 
they were not entitled to a review of their cases by Dr. 
Leiserson. They were allowed to make ‘final statements’ 
however, which are recorded in the minutes and include 
protests over the procedure as a repudiation of the agree- 
ment of February 26. Both Mr. Donovan and Mr. 
Brophy appealed to Professor Leiserson to have their 
cases reviewed, and also to the committee of four for an 
interpretation of the agreement. The committee there- 
upon sent the following letter, dated May 12: 

The Columbia Conserve Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear Friends: 
We have received a letter from William P. Hapgood, 
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dated May 9, 1933, enclosing copies of his letter of May 8 
to the council and copy of his letter to Professor Leiserson 
of May 9, describing the action of council in discharging 
John Brophy and Dan Donovan, and informing them that 
they were not entitled to a review by the impartial arbi- 
trator, Professor W. M. Leiserson. 

This action, in our judgment, is clearly not in accordance 
with the agreement of February 26 which provides for dis- 
charges by the board of directors and the review of cases 
by the impartial arbitrator, Professor W. M. Leiserson. 

Since we have been appealed to by John Brophy and Dan 
Donovan, and since paragraph five in the agreement of Feb- 
ruary 26 refers to our committee, any disputes regarding the 
interpretation of the agreement, we hereby render an opinion 
that this action by council is not in accordance with the 
agreement of February 26. Either John Brophy and Dan 
Donovan must be considered not to have been discharged at 
all, or if the board of directors decides to discharge them, 
they are entitled to a review of their case by Professor 
Leiserson. 

Sincerely yours, 


(signed) * Jerome Davis 
James Myers 
Sherwood Eddy 


“Apparently as a result of this letter, a special meeting 
of the council of Columbia Conserve Company was called 
on Monday, May 15, at which a resolution was adopted 
which stated that the ‘agreement of February 26 is not 
practical and with full appreciation of the sincere effort 
on the part of Messrs. Myers, Eddy, Douglas, Davis, and 
Leiserson’ it was voted ‘that we cancel our agreement and 
ask for withdrawal of the committee.’ 

“Our committee strongly protested this action to the 
company, together with other ‘illegal acts,’ using that 
term in the sense of breaches of the agreement. 

“In spite of the fact that the agreement was later can- 
celled also by the board of directors, our committee feels 
that the entire procedure of the company in abrogating 
the agreement was not in accord with the principles of 
an honorable understanding. Not only had the ranks of 
the employes who belonged to ‘the opposition’ been deci- 
mated by discharges and resignations, not only had 
original ‘opposition’ signers definitely refused to agree to 
cancellation, but in addition it would seem that our com- 
mittee of four was itself a party to the agreement at 
least to an extent which would reasonably suggest some 
consideration of our committee in the matter, rather than 
virtual summary dismissal when our interpretation of 
the agreement did not meet with the management’s ap- 
proval. The terms of an arbitration agreement are ex- 
pected to be kept honorably by all parties rather than 
cancelled to suit the convenience of any one party thereto. 

“By further telegrams and correspondence we en- 
deavored to reopen negotiations on any fair basis for all 
concerned, on May 23 writing to the company offering to 
allow reasonable time for them ‘to re-examine what may 
perhaps have been hasty action’ and asking for a reply. 
An acknowledgment signed by the new chairman of coun- 
cil was received which promised a further report. 

“Over a month elapsed without further word direct 
from the company. Mr. Norman Hapgood, however, in 
a letter addressed to Professor Leiserson, dated June 8, 
a copy of which he mailed to the committee, stated that 
the council has now created ‘a discipline committee to 
deal with questions involving discharge, among other 


*Professor Douglas was not available to sign this letter but 
gives his full approval of its contents. 
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questions’ and that a joint session of that committee with 
the board of directors had been held on June 6. The 
following is quoted from Mr. Norman Hapgood’s letter: 
The joint meeting of the directors and the discipline com- 
mittee was asked whether it approved of my continuing my 
contact with you and with the four men who have been 
helping us. I was asked why I wished to keep up this con- 
tact and replied: 

“1. To see if any statement to be made public by either side 
or both could be clear without being unseemly. 

“2. To consult separate individuals who have given much 
thought to this subject about the best way to cure the 
faults in our plan that have recently come to light.” 

Such authorization was given to me with the explicit 
provision that I was to deal with these friends as individuals 
only and the committee explicitly provided that any reports 
would imply nothing more than suggestions on a par with 
suggestions from any interested friends. 


“There appears, therefore, no course left to our com- 
mittee except to make the statement which, however, we 
submitted to Mr. William P. Hapgood, president of the 
Columbia Conserve Company, and also to representative 
workers involved, in order to give all the opportunity 
to suggest any changes which they felt were calied for 
in the interest of accurate statement of fact. We have 
given careful consideration to all replies and comments 
received, both from Mr. Norman Hapgood on behalf of 
the company and from the representative workers in- 
volved. 

“During our own experience with the Columbia Con- 
serve Company during recent weeks, we have obServed 
with deep regret that Mr. William P. Hapgood, although 
in his philosophy democratic, seems to have proved auto- 
cratic in dealing with the workers. We are, therefore, 
not surprised to note in the letter of resignation of Mr. 
C. W. Knapp, recently chairman of council, who had 
been with the company six years, expression of the deep- 
est disappointment. Mr. Knapp’s letter reads as follows: 

To Council of the Columbia Conserve Company: 


Please accept my resignation to be effective April 27. 

Events of recent months have taken from Columbia all of 
the spiritual values formerly in the situation. Democracy, 
if not entirely dead, has been so abrogated by the actions 
of the board of directors that there seems not the remotest 
possibility of reviving those spiritual values which have kept 
many of us here and made us willing to endure the hard- 
ships and strain we have been subject to. 

I am presenting my resignation because it seems to be 
the only way left to protest against the action of the board 
of directors in taking unto itself authority which it had 
always disclaimed and which belongs to council if truths in 
which we all claim to believe are to be put to the test. My 
experience of nearly six years at Columbia has convinced 
me that if our economic system is to be radically changed 
so as to give security to the workers, it must come about 
through the efforts of the workers, and not the generosity 
of the owners. 

In leaving Columbia, it is my purpose to find a place where 
I can give all the energy I have to strengthen such efforts 
of the workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) C. W. Knapp. 


“It seemed to the committee that the leaders of those 
who dated openly to differ with the management were 
forced out or felt impelled to resign until effective in- 
dustrial democracy has disappeared. Various direct and 
indirect methods appear to have been used by the man- 
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agement to accomplish these results. The board of di- 
rectors, the council, especially after resignation and 
discharges of leaders, the reported threat of financial 
pressure by the company’s chief creditors, the threat of 
resignation of Mr. Hapgood unless Messrs. Brophy and 
Donovan were discharged—these and other methods 
which were used, seemed to the committee utterly un- 
democratic, often lacking in candor, and not in keeping 
with the spirit of the business and the avowed principles 
upon which it was supposed to have been run. We can- 
not refrain from commenting that the recent history of 
the Columbia Conserve Company furnishes further 
strong evidence that the injustices of capitalistic industry 
will not be corrected nor a new social order built by a 
few employers handing down certain privileges to the 
workers in individual concerns, but rather that justice 
and a cooperative order must be won by organization 
of the workers on an industry-wide and national scale. 

“It is with real regret that we have felt it necessary 
to make the above statement with reference to the Colum- 
bia Conserve Company since all of us have been sym- 
pathetic, and have endeavored in the past to help this 
experiment. We have devoted a great deal of time dur- 
ing the past months to the matter and sincerely hoped 
to help save both the business and the social significance 
of this experiment in industrial democracy. Our com- 
mittee has made every possible effort to fulfill its duties 
and functions under the agreement of February 26. It 
will be noted that the ‘final recommendations’ of the 
committee ‘regarding the powers and functions of the 
council shall be drawn up and submitted by the com- 
mittee prior to November 1, 1933.’ The committee had 
planned to make the necessary studies and further first- 
hand investigation at ‘the plant in plenty of time to sub- 
mit these final recommendations, but has now been pre- 
vented from doing so by the action of the company in 
its abrogation of the agreement and discharge of the 
committee.” 


A Sheaf of Rural Pamphlets 


The following titles have been selected from the mass 
of pamphlets recently issued by voluntary agencies and 
by state and national governments. 

A brief and excellent introduction to the current agri- 
cultural situation is Meeting the Farm Crisis, by J. H. 
Kolb of the University of Wisconsin. It contains a 
guide to recent books and was published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, in a series of booklets 
with the general title, “Exploring the Times.” (25 cents 
a copy.) 

The Christian Social Action Movement, Elmhurst, IIli- 
nois, has published a document brimful of live case mate- 
rial entitled The Farmer States His Case, edited by Wade 
Crawford Barclay. In it farmers themselves tell about 
the farm revolts and a useful outline for discussion is 
included. (20 cents a copy.) ; 

As part of the “Day and Hour” series of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, R. W. Murchie 
of the University presents in Land Settlement As A Re- 
lief Measure a critical review of colonization ventures, 
successful and unsuccessful, in the United States. (25 
cents a copy.) A publication on a related theme is Re- 
habilitation in the Soft Coal Fields, issued by the Ameri- 


can Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia. It de- 
scribes the committee’s work during the past few years. 

Farm Living in Wisconsin, by E. L. Kirkpatrick, P. 
E. McNall and Mary L. Cowles, published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, describes the expenditures 
of 900 families in six sections of the state during 1929- 
30. The average farm family had $957 in cash for 
family use during the year, after deducting farm opera- 
tion expenses from gross receipts. Supplementing this, 
the value of goods furnished by the farm was estimated 
to average $497 yearly per family. 

The Oklahoma Experiment Station, Stillwater, pub- 
lished A Study of Certain Economic Factors in Relation 
to Social Life Among Oklahoma Cotton Farmers, by O. 
D. Duncan and J. T. Sanders, giving special attention to 
tenantry and mobility of the population. 

A thorough case study of an outstanding rural com- 
munity is found in Social Activities of the Families in 
the Unionville District, Chester County, Pennsylvania, by 
W. V. Dennis, published by Pennsylvania State College 
(State College, Pa.). The large number of contacts out- 
side the community is emphasized. The major social in- 
stitutions are supported by a small proportion of the 
population. The consolidated school has excellent equip- 
ment and a corps of trained teachers. 

Dramatics for Amateur Groups, by A. F. Wileden, 
Ethel T. Rockwell and Gladys L. Borchers, published by 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, reports the inter- 
esting experiences of many communities throughout the 
state in putting on dramatic programs, and gives exten- 
sive directions for local producers. 

The story of the unique Central West Virginia Recrea- 
tion and Art League is told by A. H. Rapking in a bulle- 
tin published by the University of West Virginia entitled 
Bringing Joy to the Countryside. 

C. E. Lively of the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
has produced a mimeographed bulletin outlining The Con- 
cern of Ohio Agriculture in a System of Old Age Relief, 
pointing out that rural communities have a larger propor- 
tion of aged people than urban areas. 

The vitality of the historic farmers’ institutes in these 
latter days is shown by the increase in attendance from 
700,000 in 1928 to 800,000 in 1933 in the state of Ohio 
alone, as reported in the Fifty-fourth Annual Announce- 
ment of Farmers’ Institutes published by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Columbus. 

Recent comprehensive news about economic coopera- 
tive movements is contained in Cooperation Here and 
Abroad, by Hugh J. Hughes, published by the Coopera- 
tive League, U. S. A., New York. In the United States 
cooperative efforts, including those among consumers, are 
more extensive in rural than in urban communities. 

The Farmer Is Doomed, by Louis M. Hacker, is pub- 
lished as No. 28 of the John Day pamphlets, New York. 
That if we are to regain foreign markets for manufac- 
tures we must take food and raw materials in return, 
thus dooming commercial agriculture, seems to be the 
main thesis. It has been heard before, and over against 
it is usually placed the consideration that the home mar- 
ket in the United States is still the best in the world. 
Even though American agriculture still faces terrific re- 
adjustments, the thesis that it is doomed is not widely 
accepted. (25 cents a copy.) 
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